SOME ADAPTED FRAGMENTS OF SEVERAL 
CORRESPONDENCE EXCHANGES V (Part ID: On 
Nature and primitive humans.' 


E.P.: I read your book, Con Amigos como éstos.... It was very helpful to clarify the 
different reference points of the ideology of humanist anti-industrialism and the one 
against techno-industrial society for the sake of wild Nature. Especially about the 
concept of freedom and its definition in reference to wild Nature. 


Apparently LAL weren’t aware of the differences between the leftist anarcho- 
primitivism and your ideas. Perhaps they are not able to imagine that someone might 
want a hard but a free life (a life which doesn’t have the characteristics of a leftist 
utopia) as the worthiest living. 


All LAL and similar anti-industrial leftist crew do is just whining. Industrial society is 
bad, so what? How do they imagine to get rid of it? They seem to imagine that it is 
possible somehow to deconstruct the industrial society by withdrawing from it and 
creating communities shaped by “social dialogue” (whatever that means). Even if they 
were to believe that pre-industrial agricultural societies are an ideal worth pursuing, 
and they were to be serious about it, they would need to pursue the physical destruction 
of industrial society regardless of the fact that they don’t see the nomadic hunter- 
gatherer societies as an ideal to be pursued. Because the consequence of this act would 
be, on the majority of the earth’s surface, the re-institution of those pre-industrial 
agricultural societies which had created their beloved cultural heritage. But they don’t 
pursue that either. Perhaps because they aren’t certain whether they really want that or 
not. All their ideology, which they decorate with a pompous style, amounts to is an 
impasse. Apart from whining about everything. 


Regarding your debate with LAL about the capacity of self-regulation of animals and 
their ability to create psycho-social conditions. I think LAL are so absorbed with the 
classical texts that they are unaware of the scientific studies regarding humans in 
particular and animals in general” (ethology, neuroscience, researches that have been 
done on different primate species, etc.) The only sources they use as reference points to 


! Adaptation of the exchange between E.P. and U.R. from February 1, 2020 to February 25, 
2020. Original letters were written in English. O Copyright 2020, Último Reducto, for the 
fragments originally written by U.R. 

? Or they (not only LAL, I am thinking also about the general current of humanistic critiques of 
technology) just simply ignore those scientific findings when they are in contradiction with their 
world view. They cling to relativism in order to refute the findings of rational science. They see 
rational science as the logical extension of the “mechanistic” industrial society and its tool to 
manipulate and organize the natural world in order to make it more predictable for its 
operations, to reduce the complexity of the external world to the predictabilitly of the 
mechanistic processes. According to this view of science, industrial society is not only 
physically creating mechanistic processes which are replacing Nature, but also defining Nature, 
via its ideology (science), in mechanistic terms. Since science has this pre-determined bias, it 
can’t know “veritably” Nature/external world. It is true that science is a weapon in the hands of 
techno-industrial society which uses it to understand Nature better and that this better 
understanding inevitably bestow it more power to subjugate and control Nature. But this doesn’t 
change the fact that rational scientific method is the best way in order to understand the world. 


define things like freedom, human nature, etc. are classical humanistic texts. That is 
perhaps why they still cling to humanistic conceptions about the uniqueness of the 
humanity. They are oblivious of the fact that what makes us moral or conscious are 
biological innate capacities, and that these innate capacities which are the source of 
morality and consciousness are mostly constructed by the evolutionary processes. And 
that morality and consciousness are not something which is constructed out of the blue 
during the humanization process. They define freedom as something which needs to be 
constructed socially. When they say that freedom is not something given but a thing that 
need to be conquered, it amounts to saying that there is no freedom in Nature but it is 
something that can only be constructed in some social situations. J.R.H. even goes as 
far as to deny that locomotion is related to freedom. There needs to be a considerable 
amount of classical humanistic “education” in order to deny that locomotion is 
inherently related to freedom. 


The argument (which LAL also use in their invitation to debate) that human intervention 
in Nature is consubstantial with human existence and it is impossible to differentiate 
between the interventions of technological, agricultural and hunter-gatherer societies is 
very common among the exponents of technological progress. They present this as the 
demonstration of the fact that humans intervene in Nature at each level of their 
existence, and that human intervention in Nature has a historical continuity from 
hunter-gatherer foraging societies to techno-industrial societies. They also use the same 
argument with the technological advances. They put all the technologies, from simple 
wooden spears to nuclear missiles, on the same line of the historical advance of 
technologies. And in this fashion they equate human existence with technology. By 
doing that they try to legitimate the activities of the techno-industrial system and to 
show it as the normal continuation of the human existence. 


I recently encountered one of the manifestations of these phenomena in the book of 
Laurent Testot, Cataclysmes: Une Histoire Environmentale de L’Humanité (Payot, 
2017). The author is a journalist by profession and he is working on the field of Global 
History’, as he calls it. According to Testot, after humans came to Australia, the flora 
and fauna of that continent changed massively and they became the product of human 
intervention instead of been shaped by the natural processes. According to Testot, the 
continent was colonized by humans at least 50,000 years ago. First colonizers lived in 
an arid continent but in which steppes gave way in some localities to big forests which 
were located around the rivers and lakes. There were big numbers of marsupials, big 
herbivores and a proportional amount of specialist carnivores. Wombats, giant 
kangaroos, marsupial “lions”, marsupial “wolves” (thylacines), Tasmanian devils, 
giant birds like ostriches, five meters long terrestrial crocodiles, etc. But after their 
arrival, humans exterminated most of the herbivorous mega-fauna and all of the giant 
bird species.“ And big marsupial carnivores, since most of their preys have been 


* He defines Global History as a method which permits to explore the whole human history 
from its beginning in Africa tree million years ago until the contemporary globalization. He says 
that this method increased his awareness of the importance of the natural environment on 
human history. 

* He is in favor of the idea that Pleistocene mega-fauna went extinct mostly because of the 
humans rather than the climatic conditions. The reasons he gives in favor of this idea are: These 
extinct species successfully came through several similar climatic changes in the past, but after 
the spreading out of humans from Africa throughout the world, in every continent, mega-fauna 
started to disappear drastically. Especially in Americas and Australia. In those continents, apart 
from several species, all mega-fauna went extinct. It is best preserved in Africa and Asia- 


exterminated, went extinct. With the extermination of the big herbivores, steppes 
became a prey to the repeated fires. The extinct mega-fauna was consuming the 
excessive grasses. Without the animals consuming these grasses, brushes grow without 
control and during the dry seasons, they became excessively vulnerable to fires and this 
in turn destroyed the last forests. After this, the flora of Australia was selected by and 
for the fires. Spinifex, which needs to be burned in order to disseminate, became the 
dominant grass and eucalyptus, because of its resistance to fires, became the dominant 
tree. Thus, with the arrival of humans, biodiversity was eroded and a new equilibrium 
was created. Afterwards, humans started controlled fires of the flora.’ These fires 
facilitated the growth of the roots and combustible plants and the multiplication of the 
little game. And the consequence of all that was, despite their small numbers (according 
to Testot Australia’s population most probably never go beyond I million) and the 
rudimentary condition of their technology, the Aborigines’ imprint on the continent was 
quite big, they were the gardeners of Australia and the continent was their garden. But 
Testot gives also credit to the Aborigines in that they reached to certain equilibrium 
with their environment and successfully adapted to desert life. 


Even if there is no exaggeration in those stories and they are mostly true, I still believe 
that the relationship of hunter-gatherers with their environment can neither be defined 
as something external to Nature nor as a subjugation of it but as an internal process of 
Nature itself. And these practices of hunter-gatherer societies can not be compared with 
the interventions of the agricultural or techno-industrial societies in Nature. But it 
seems to me that, this opinion is mostly based on value judgments instead of on 
objective criteria. 


U.R.: I do also think that “intervention” in (or better, to somehow modify and have 
some effect on) their environment is consubstantial to human beings, as to the rest of 
species, and also that there is continuity in the historical process of technological and 
social development. And these are simply obvious facts, in principle completely 
independent from values and judgements. Though facts can be, and usually are, 
interpreted and evaluated in very different ways (or even they are acknowledged or 
overlooked) depending who interprets and evaluates them and for what, this is to make 
value judgements. And value judgements are something quite independent from the 
mere descriptions of facts. 


The direct and indirect ecological and human behavioural effects of very small groups 
and of very simple handmade tools made at small scale from unmodified materials 
taken directly from Nature are not comparable to the direct and indirect, huge and 
serious, ecological and social effects of complex industrial systems of tools (machines) 
and modern societies. Neither quantitatively, nor qualitatively. However much any other 
living beings also modify their environment to some extent, and however much both 
extremes of the historical spectrum (the most primitive human societies and the most 
modern ones) belong to a single, continuous and gradual process of social and 
technological development. Compared to the alterations caused by technoindustrial 
society on Nature, the modifications that a primitive nomadic hunter-gatherer society 
causes on it are virtually negligible in almost all cases. 


Moreover, the huge impacts that modern technology has on Nature (included human 
nature) can’t be avoided, regardless who uses it, or how he uses it and for what. And 


Europe, because the species in those continents evolved with humans and they knew from 
experience how an effective predator humans are. 
` According to Testot, this controlled burnings began at least 6,000 years ago. 


modern technology can't exist (be created and used) at small scale in very small 
independent social groups. Just to exist, any particular modern technology has to cause 
those huge and serious impacts unavoidably and it always needs to be part of a huge and 
highly complex technological and social system (which unavoidably implies serious 
restrictions and impositions on the autonomous expression of human nature; that is, on 
human real freedom). This, on the contrary, is not so obvious regarding the most 
primitive technologies, which effects, in principle, depend much more on who, how and 
for what one uses them, and this technologies, in principle, don’t need to cause huge 
ecological or social impacts to exist. Notwithstanding that one also can cause quite 
serious impacts even with primitive technologies, like spears or fire (like in the example 
of the primitive colonization of Australia that you mention), in principle their mere 
existence and use don’t imply to unavoidably cause such serious impacts. 


For example, for making a car or a PC you need a whole huge technoindustrial social 
system in order to produce all the parts that constitute the automobile or the computer 
from the raw matters extracted from Nature. And the entire industrial process of 
manufacturing and assembling all these pieces into the final products unavoidably 
produces huge impacts on Nature. Moreover, they have to be produced in large numbers 
(you can’t actually produce only one car or a single PC; it would be, neither 
economically nor energetically, profitable or efficient, nor even materially possible). 
And you also need a source of energy to make those devices work. And those sources of 
energy also need a huge industrial technological system to extract the energy from 
Nature and render it usable by those devices, with its unavoidable impacts on Nature in 
turn.’ And in addition, in order to allow the correct functioning of the huge 
technoindustrial system that is necessary to make and keep those devices working, you 
need to keep a quite ordered, cohesive and disciplined huge social structure. And for 
this, in the mass big modern society consubstantial to the technoindustrial system you 
need states, governments, bureaucracies, laws, rules, courts, regulations, restrictions, 


é However, I have said “in principle” (that is at small scale and in the short term) because if we 
look at those primitive technologies at a larger scale and longer term, that is, integrated in the 
whole historical process of technological development, it is not so clear that even the most 
primitive technologies themselves don’t end up eventually causing serious impacts through 
allowing or even promoting the progressive development of more and more complex 
technologies and ever more complex and larger social systems. For example, allowing the 
people who made and used those primitive technologies to overcome their ecosystems’ previous 
carrying capacities, hence to grow demographically, and then to make them create and use some 
more complex technologies and social structures. Technology, like any other physical system, 
tends to grow, expand and get more complex whenever it can (whenever its circumstances allow 
it to do so). This is so even in the case of primitive technology. Yet, even so, in the case of 
primitive technology, this tendency is much less obvious and it develops much more slowly 
than in modern technology (technological development gets accelerated over time; the more 
developed and complex a technology, the faster it grows and gets even more complex). 

So, admittedly, my stance in Con Amigos... was a bit “naive” or simplistic, since I focused 
mainly or exclusively in the direct and small spatial-temporal scale of the impacts of primitive 
technologies. From this too restricted approach, most primitive technologies seem to be 
completely neutral, and their impacts quite small. Though, taken in the long term and looking at 
their indirect effects, they aren’t completely either. From this wider and more integrative 
approach, primitive technologies are not neutral, but just the least bad of all possible 
technologies. Anyway, this doesn’t invalidate the arguments given in the book. In fact it does 
improve them, through qualifying and completing them. 

‘All this leaving aside the unavoidable huge impacts that the disposal of such products always 
implies, once they are not usable any more. 


police, armies, apparatuses of indoctrination and propaganda, progressivist and 
collectivist ideologies and values, etc. And all this always goes against our nature, 
which is evolutionarily adapted to the life in very small social groups, without big and 
strong forms of government and with a considerable degree of individual autonomy in 
most of the really important aspects of life. 


On the other hand, a wooden, stone-headed spear, a hand-drill fire kit, a flint blade, a 
sharp wooden digging-stick, etc. are devices that just can be made at small scale, by 
oneself, directly taking the raw materials from one’s natural environment and without 
needing to modify them much. And all this doesn’t necessarily imply either virtually 
any impact on that environment or large and complex technological or social systems. 
And the same is true in order to use them. 


You can admit that there is continuity in the development of technologies and societies 
without denying that there are different stages of technological development with 
different degrees of social and ecological impact, and without morally evaluating this 
historical developmental process as bad, good or neutral. In fact, you need not to make 
value judgements in order to correctly perceive and describe this process. To merely 
acknowledge the existence of such gradual continuous historical process of 
development and of the different stages in it is not a matter of values (i.e., value 
judgements) but of mere facts (i.e., descriptions). What is indeed a matter of values is 
just to evaluate it (or part of it, that is, some of its stages) as good, neutral or bad, but 
not to merely describe it. 


Moreover, to deny the differences between the successive stages of the process is also a 
subtle and covert moral evaluation disguised as an objective description. Those who 
suggest that all the successive stages of technological development throughout this 
continuum are the same (i.e., comparable or equal), or at least that some of them are 
comparable, when they actually are different, are letting their values blur and bias their 
perception and representation of facts, overlooking many of these (for example, 
disregarding objective differences in the intensity, degree and extent of impacts). So, if 
someone doesn’t see the objective (i.e., merely descriptive, that is, referred to mere 
facts) difference between the two extremes of the technological spectrum (or even 
among other intermediate stages in it) and suggests that they are the same (Le., 
comparable or equal), he is either “blind” (i.e., an idiot) or a shameless cheater. 


And regarding “interventions” in Nature, it is basically the same. One can admit the fact 
that any physical thing always affects more or less its environment (i.e., what surrounds 
it), without justifying (or rejecting) this impact. And one can also even differentiate 
degrees in the intensity and the extent of the impacts without making evaluations (1.e., 
without justifying or rejecting them). It is not the same that a small group of nomadic 
hunter-gatherer humans, using a very primitive technology, take the resources they need 
to subsist from an ecosystem (as any other species does) than that a technoindustrial 
society of billions of people takes from ecosystems the resources it needs for subsisting 
and growing as a technoindustrial society. The amount of space used and the quantity of 
matter and energy extracted from the ecosystems in each case are not comparable at all. 
And the effects on the rest of the world in both cases are also not comparable at all. In 
the former case, the effects usually (though maybe not always, as I will discuss later) 
are quite few and of very low intensity, virtually negligible and easily assimilable by the 
ecosystems and their dynamics, in the latter case they are always unavoidably huge, 
very serious and not negligible at all. These effects can’t be assimilated by non-artificial 
ecosystems and their dynamics; in fact these effects destroy or profoundly modify them. 
To overlook these differences and to suggest, more or less explicitly, that all 


interventions or impacts on Nature are mutually comparable and indistinguishable is not 
only to make value judgements surreptitiously, but to be a liar. Or an idiot who 
uncritically swallows the lies spread by the liars and, thus, who ends up unwittingly 
spreading confusion and working for his stated enemy (as, unfortunately, LAL and 
other (post)modern leftist and humanist “anti-industrialists” usually do). 


Regarding the particular example of Pleistocene Australia, as far as I know, it is not 
unequivocally and completely proven what exactly happened there. Today, many 
researchers say that, in Pleistocene Australia, humans drove some megafaunal species 
into extinction and that they seriously altered many of the original Australian 
ecosystems through fire (or through some kind of combination of over-hunting and 
fire)", though others say that the cause of those changes was mainly or exclusively the 
climate or other natural phenomena and that humans hadn’t virtually anything to do 
with those extinctions and ecological changes.” 


The mere scientific issue of Pleistocene extinctions and environmental changes is very 
complex per se. Some of the hypothesis about some of the impacts that primitive 
humans caused on Nature are quite controversial (in mere scientific terms), and in some 
cases it seems even as if the controversy can never be definitely solved. 


In addition, the paleoarchaeological theories about Pleistocene megafaunal extinctions 
change a lot and quickly over the time as new data and evidences emerge. This, in 
principle, is a normal process in science, but just this very process of continuous 
upgrading makes difficult to be up to date regarding these issues, even if one is an 
expert who works daily in such field; much more if he isn’t. 


But, as if this were not enough, the debate about the causes of those extinctions and 
environmental changes is highly ideologically loaded and biased. For example, some of 
those who unconditionally “love” and want to help and “empower” current “oppressed” 
and marginalized primitive peoples (usually progressive and/or post-modern 
anthropologists who embrace some kind of defense of the rights of ethnic minorities; as 
well as the primitivists who use their theories and works to justify their own 
idealizations), tend to reject or overlook any signal that could suggest that primitives 
weren’t/aren’t always utterly goody-goodies (e.g., peaceful, egalitarian, sharing, 
compassionate, or, as in this case, eco-friendly), like those probable overkills and 


$ See, for example: Sander van der Kaars, et al., “Humans rather than climate the primary cause 
of Pleistocene megafaunal extinction in Australia”, in Nature 8, January 20, 2017: 
https://www.nature.com/articles/ncomms14142; or C. N. Johnson, et al., “What caused 
extinction of the Pleistocene megafauna of Sahul?”, in Proc. R. Soc. B 283: 20152399, January 
19, 2016. Gifford H. Miller et al., “Ecosystem Collapse in Pleistocene Australia and Human 
Role in  Megafaunal Extinction”, in Science, vol. 309, July 8, 2005: 
https://websites.pmc.ucsc.edu/~pkoch/EART_229/10- 
0127%20Appl.%20C%20in%20animals/Miller%20et%2005%208ci%20309-287.pdf;; or M. I. 
Bird et al., “Humans, megafauna and environmental change in tropical Australia”, in Journal of 
Quaternary Science, 28 (5), 2013: 
https://ro.uow.edu.au/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?referer=https://www.google.es/&httpsredir=1 &article 
=2020&context=smhpapers. 

? See, for example: the article “Megafauna” in the website of the Australian Museum: 
https://australianmuseum.net.au/learn/australia-over-time/megafauna/ (as accessed on February 
16, 2019). Or “Climate change helped kill off super-sized Ice Age animals in Australia”, in the 
website of the School of Biological, Earth and Environmental Sciences of the University of 
New South Wales, 27 January 2017: https://www.bees.unsw.edu.au/climate-change-helped-kill- 
super-sized-ice-age-animals-australia. 


























ecosystem destructions or deep modifications. Other times, some other leftist 
academics with similar social justice interests and goals, acknowledge these primitive 
disagreeable behaviours (or even exaggerate them’), but only to end up justifying and 
sweetening those activities, disguising them as “wise use”, “land care”, “sustainable!” 
management” or “environmental stewardship”. In these cases, according to them, 
primitives were the “gardeners” or the “guardians/keepers” of their (artificially created 
and maintained) environments, so they should be legally recognised as the legitimate 
owners of these lands. On the other hand, there are those academics who mainly and 
plainly just want to justify progress, civilization, technological development and 
modern society (and/or to openly dismiss primitive ways of life). They tend to take 
those signals of possible primitive behaviours that would be regarded as disagreeable 
and bad, according to the dominant morality in current technoindustrial society, as 
unquestionable evidences and proven truths, even when they aren't so utterly proven; 
and to present them as widely spread traits among primitives, even when, in many 
cases, they weren’t (or at least it is not proven that they were so much spread). 


Moreover, and related with this, archaeological theories change as well periodically 
(they even seem to follow passing fads or a pendulum-like pattern sometimes) as 
ideological (philosophical, social, political, etc.) trends, fashions and “paradigms” (I 
hate this buzzword!) change too. So regularly new theories are taken as dominant and 
the “old” ones are discarded as obsolete or politically incorrect by many researchers. 
Thus, too often the theories that were dominant and widely considered as the truth a few 
years ago, now are regarded as wrong and substituted by others (until they probably will 
be replaced by other ideological fads in a few years or even months, and so on), not so 
much because new objective evidences and data emerge from the research, but because 
the political correctness, and the sanctimonious way of thinking of society in general 
and of the researchers’ intellectual milieu in particular, change. 


10 See the website of Australian Museum mentioned in the previous footnote for a much 
probable obvious example of this. The other reference given, that of the School of Biological, 
Earth and Environmental Sciences of the University of New South Wales, could also be 
considered as an example of it, though much more subtly and skilfully presented. 

H As usually happens with the primitive use of fire as a tool for “engineering” ecosystems. 
Some academics and intellectuals in recent decades have spread the idea that primitives 
profoundly changed and managed, especially through fire, many if not most ecosystems in the 
world, so, according to them, those ecosystems aren’t actually wild any more, not only now but 
over millennia ago. With this exaggeration (even if it were true that most primitive peoples 
burned their immediate environments to some extent —and it is not proved-, this wouldn’t be the 
same at all than to say that they deeply and extensively modified and managed most of the 
ecosystems of the world) they mainly try to justify native property and use rights over their 
traditional lands, and/or even the plain industrial use and exploitation of the wild protected or 
remaining areas, as well as to clumsily (and ironically in a racist way) equate in the eyes of the 
public those supposedly “powerless”, “lower” indigenous peoples and cultures with “western”, 
“white”, “powerful”, “superior” modern people and culture. For a discussion of those cunning 
exaggerations and stratagems, see for example: Dave Foreman, “The Myth of the Humanized 
Pre-Columbian Landscape”, in Keeping the Wild, George Wuerthner, Eileen Crist and Tom 
Butler (eds.), Island Press, 2014, pages 114-125. 

12 Leaving aside the fact that nowadays “sustainability” is another goody-goody, 
environmentally correct catchword. However, to be sustainable doesn’t necessarily mean not to 
be bad or to be acceptable or desirable. Some bad situations can also be sustainable or sustained 
through time, and in fact their sustainability would make them even worse, through perpetuating 
them. 


So one can easily be lead into erroneous conclusions if he naively is not aware of this 
deep politicization of the debate and is not wary enough about it. 


Thus, it is not only difficult to be updated about those theories, but it is also difficult to 
discern how much is valuable, true and reliable in them without falling in assuming and 
defending untruths in turn. Or even unwittingly supporting one”s ideological enemies. 


Anyway, more specifically, and basing on what I know about this matter”, it is quite 
probable that Testot (according to what you say about his book; I have not read it) is 
right in his general description (though not so much in his evaluation) of the process of 
the environmental change that happened in Australia since the arrival of humans. As far 
as I know about the matter, I am also leaned to think that early Aboriginals’ ancestors 
deeply modified many of the original ecosystems of Australia through hunting and fire. 
And I am not sure that, to the extent it was actually so, this change could be regarded 
simply as another natural phenomenon, that is, merely as part of the dynamics of wild 
Nature. First, because unlike the case of the colonization of the Americas by the 
Paleoindians, who entered into the continent naturally walking through Beringia (the 
bottom of the current Bering Sea), early Aboriginals had to navigate through a strait of 
at least several tens of kilometres on the open sea'*. So they could be regarded as an 
exotic invasive species artificially self-introduced in Australia through technological 
means. It all depends on if we consider that to intentionally navigate about 100 
kilometres on the open sea using wooden canoes or rafts made for this specific task is 
something “natural” for humans (1.e., an autonomous and spontaneous expression of our 
nature) or not; or, if so, to what degree. And second, and much more important, because 
regardless how humans arrived in Australia, if the current data are reliable, it seems that 
they most probably altered profoundly the dynamics and structure of some ecosystems 
over large extensions of land there. That is, they interfered with the autonomy and 
structure of those ecosystems (when they didn’t simply eliminate them). They directly 
burned whole ecosystems (or indirectly made easier for those ecosystems to ignite 
naturally through eliminating large herbivores —1.e., through the accumulation of 
uneaten organic fuel-). And those fires weren’t always just artificial substitutes of the 
original non-artificial wildfire regimes (mainly caused by lightnings) which would have 
burned anyway. Instead, too often they were intentionally and consciously made where 
and when they wouldn’t have spontaneously happened, and they were used to 
artificially modify and control the non-artificial environment. In fact, some later 
Aboriginals have kept on using artificial fires to manage their environments, that is, to 
interfere with the autonomy and the structure of those environments in order to make 
those ecosystems to produce some resources for humans, to the present day.” If these 


13 In addition to the references mentioned above you can see also, for example: Anthony 
Barnosky et al., “Assessing the Causes of Late Pleistocene Extinctions on the Continents”, in 
Science, vol. 306, 1 October, 2004: 

(https://repository.si.edu/bitstream/handle/10088/8798/paleo Barnosky et al 2004 Science.pd 
f. 

14 See for example: Michael I. Bird, et al., “Early human settlement of Sahul was not an 
accident”, in Nature, Scientific Reports 9, June 17, 2019: 
https://www.nature.com/articles/s41598-019-42946-9. 

15 See for example, “Fire-stick farming” in Wikipedia: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Fire- 
stick farming; Christopher Gillies, “Traditional Aboriginal burning in modern day land 
management”, in the website Landcare Australia: 
https: //landcareaustralia.org.au/project/traditional -aboriginal-burning-modern-day-land- 
management/; or R. Bliege Bird et al., “The “fire stick farming’ hypothesis: Australian 














theories are true (and they seem to be true, at least to some extent), this is not merely to 
take part in Nature as many other species, but something else. It’s something beyond it. 
It is to make ecosystems artificial, at least to some extent, and to interfere with their 
autonomy to a high degree. And if wild Nature is the set of everything that is non- 
artificial and autonomous, those activities imply the artificialization and management of 
ecosystems, so they go against their naturalness and autonomy (i.e., against their 
wildness). And this is a mere fact, a description of an objective reality, independent 
from values; that is, regardless whether one morally evaluates these facts as good, bad 
or neutral. 


So to try to portrait those activities (over-hunting and deeply changing and controlling 
ecosystems through fire) as a “benign” kind of management or stewardship (gardening) 
trying to save the face of the “poor”, “oppressed” Aborigines, in fact, implies to 
introduce a value judgement (namely: “this practices are good”), more or less 
surreptitiously. 


And also, to acknowledge the fact that Aboriginals acted against the wildness of some 
ecosystems making them artificial to some extent and partly controlling them, is not the 
same as to equal these activities with any other more (or less) intense destruction or 
subjugation of Nature. As I have said, the differences in intensity, in extent, in degree, 
etc. are also objective facts, and one can only overlook them by allowing his 
subjectivity to influence and blur his perception of reality, disregarding facts. Or plainly 
lying. For example, if one tries to equal the probable Aboriginal over-hunting or their, 
to some extent proved, burning of ecosystems with the impacts that technoindustrial 
system has on wild ecosystems, he is deceiving (himself and/or others), because he is 
overlooking the objective differences in degree and intensity between both. But, 
likewise, the fact that civilization (especially industrial civilization) has caused much 
more impact on wild Nature than, for example, Australian Aborigines (or their 
ancestors) over-hunting or burning entire ecosystems, doesn’t mean that Aboriginal 
over-hunting or burning are activities with no impact a all. And, likewise, one can’t 
equal the probable over-hunting or the certain burning practiced by some Australian 
Aborigines with the ways of life of other nomadic hunter-gatherer peoples who didn’t 
over-hunt or didn’t burn their environments, without overlooking objective facts. 


So, to think that some impacting practices of some hunter-gatherer societies “can not be 
compared with the interventions of the agricultural or techno-industrial societies in 
Nature”, is not necessarily “an opinion mostly based on value judgments instead of 
objective criteria”. Quite the opposite. It is actually such improper comparison (i.e., 
equalization) which is covertly and dishonestly based on value judgements instead on 
objective criteria. 


In short: Facts are facts and should always be taken into account and respected when 
morally evaluating. But not the other way around: when merely describing, values are 
unnecessary or even counterproductive. Proper descriptions should never imply 
evaluations, though evaluations should be based in proper descriptions.'* An existing 
impact, its intensity, its extent, and the measurable differences between it and other 
impacts regarding intensity and extent are mere objective facts or criteria, and to 


Aboriginal foraging strategies, biodiversity, and anthropogenic fire mosaics”, in PNAS 105 (39), 
September 30, 2008: https://www.pnas.org/content/105/39/14796. 

16 In a mere description values are superfluous or rather a hindrance, because they tend to 
interfere with the accurate perception of facts and to generate a wrong or incomplete model of 
the reality (description). 





acknowledge their existence does not imply any value judgement. Even to admit that 
they are anti-ecological activities or that they have ecological impacts (i.e., that they 
harm, deeply alter, and/or go against the autonomy of non-artificial ecosystems) is a 
mere description of the facts (they cause some effects that affect substantially the 
structure and autonomy of such ecosystems), and this doesn't imply any value 
judgement per se. A value judgement (a moral evaluation) would be to regard those 
impacts as bad, good or neutral.'” But this goes beyond the mere description of the 
facts. Each one evaluates the facts according to his values, and though unfortunately 
most people let their values to affect their perception and description of the facts, one 
should never mix up evaluations with descriptions. And, besides, to fail to acknowledge 
existing known facts, too often has also much to do with the dishonest displacing of 
reason and objectivity by value judgements and emotions. 


I hope that you actually understand this. Many people can’t. I have tried to explain it the 
best I can. 


Finally a qualification: Though it is true that some very big Australian Pleistocene 
terrestrial birds went extinct, not all the Australian giant birds went extinct. Today there 
are still cassowaries (Casuarius casuarius) and emus (Dromaius novaehollandiae), that 
are both ostrich-like quite big non-flying birds. 


E.P.: What should be the criteria in order to declare the intervention of humans in 
Nature as problematic, as something bad? I think the criteria on this issue can be based 
only on the values one has. If the foremost value is the autonomy of wild Nature, then 
social organizations which least intervene with this autonomy become most desirable. 


U.R.: To me the criterion “in order to declare the intervention of humans in Nature as 
problematic, as something bad” should be: if the intervention attempts against wildness, 
against that which is not artificial and is autonomous (i.e., against wild Nature), it is 
bad. So yes, to me, the foremost value is wildness: the ability of non-artificial things to 
operate according to their own processes and dynamics. 


And of course that in this issue the criteria can only be based on one’s values. Like in 
any other moral evaluation or judgement. Decisions, elections, evaluations, judgements 
are ultimately based on values, by definition. And judgements can’t be logically 
inferred from empirical facts. As I have said above, you need to have an accurate 
description of reality in order to properly evaluate it morally, but, unlike mere 
descriptions which neither need to nor should imply values at all, moral evaluations do 
need to be based on values and always imply values by definition. Thus, though facts 
are important and indispensable to correctly evaluate (you have to know properly reality 
in order to correctly evaluate it), they are not enough. To merely know and admit the 
facts doesn’t necessarily imply to evaluate them, in any sense (either as good or as bad; 


'’ For example, one could consider that these activities are good, without denying that they in 
fact have destructive impacts on ecosystems or that they profoundly interfere with their 
dynamics. He simply will be in favor of modifying and managing Nature. This, though opposite 
to my own stance, would be a much more honest stance than the too usual dishonest stance that 
mixes up descriptions and value judgements, regarding that terms like “impact” or “anti- 
ecological” intrinsically mean “bad”, and thus denying, overlooking or disguising under 
environmentally correct euphemisms those facts that undoubtedly show objective impacts or 
attempts against the structure and autonomy of natural ecosystems. The impacts are facts and to 
acknowledge their existence a mere description, what is a value judgement is just to regard them 
as bad, good, or morally neutral. 


or as neither good nor bad).'* And values should never be mixed up with mere facts, or 
moral evaluations with mere descriptions. Though this is too often done. 


On another front, it is also important to emphasize something that you say: “social 
organizations that least intervene with Nature’s autonomy are the most desirable”. In 
other words, it is not that nomadic hunter-gatherer societies and ways of life were 
completely good or perfect, but only that they are the least bad (i.e., those that acted 
against wild Nature the least) among all possible human societies and ways of life. They 
were not perfect, but simply they were not as bad (for wildness) as the rest of societies 
or ways of life that came later in the historical process of technological and social 
development. If only because they lacked the technological means and the 
demographical size to be worse. The most realistic way of seeing nomadic hunter- 
gatherer primitive societies is precisely this, not to regard or present them as perfect or 
even as good, but simply, at best, as not as bad as others or as the least bad possible 
societies. And, moreover, this prevents many theoretical and practical problems and 
errors (and criticisms) regarding the idealization of primitives, or of human nature. 


E.P.: In your book, you regard hunter-gatherer societies as inside Nature and not 
external to it. (I also think that this is true.) And you regard the relationship (the fact 
that they need to extract resources in order sustain their physical existence) between the 
hunter-gatherer societies and Nature as internal to natural processes. (I completely 
agree.) It is possible to make quantitative differences between pure hunter-gatherer 
societies and agricultural societies after these two forms of social organizations 
diverged from each other. But considering the fact that transition between hunter- 
gatherer and food producing societies was gradual”? and agricultural societies emerged 
as a consequence of the relationship hunter-gatherer societies have with their physical 
environment (because the complex pre-industrial and technological societies came into 
existence due to physical relationships of the less complex societies with Nature), 
drawing a line after which the human intervention in natural processes becomes an 
intervention external to it, can not be an “objective” judgment and can be done only 
based on value judgments. If the autonomy of the wild Nature is the foremost value and 
the destruction of this autonomy is proportional to the extent of the social 
organizations, the most desirable forms of social organizations are the least big and 
complex ones. 


18 In fact, two individuals can describe some given fact exactly in the same way, but morally 
evaluate it in a very different or even opposite way. Because descriptions are (and should be) 
independent from moral evaluations, thought not vice versa. 

1 I am thinking about here the Chapter 6 (“To Farm Or Not To Farm”) of the Diamond’s 
book, Guns, Germs & Steel. According to Diamond, switching to food production wasn't a 
“revolution” but rather an evolution, a gradual process. Food production and hunter-gatherer 
lifestyle co-existed perhaps for thousands of years. Some hunter-gatherers incorporated some 
aspects of the food production. They seasonally planted vegetables, fruits. They cultivated the 
fields in order to boost the grow of their favorite plants. Some did slash and burn agriculture. 
From page 107 (Vintage Book, 2005): “From those precursors of food production already 
practiced by hunter-gatherers, it developed step wise. Not all the necessary techniques were 
developed within a short time, and not all the wild plants and animals that were eventually 
domesticated in a given area were domesticated simultaneously. Even in the cases of of the most 
rapid independent development of food production from a hunting-gathering lifestyle, it took 
thousands of years to shift from complete dependence on wild foods to a diet with very few wild 
foods. In early stages of food production, people simultaneously collected wild foods and raised 
cultivated ones, and diverse types of collecting activities diminished in importance at different 
times as reliance on crops increased.” 


U.R.: You say: “You regard hunter-gatherer societies as inside Nature and not external 
to it. (I also think that this is true).” Well, I don’t know exactly to which fragment of my 
book you are referring with this. I guess that you are referring to the following: 


No es lo mismo “separar” que “distinguir” o “diferenciar”. Formar parte constituyente, 
aunque distinguible, de la Naturaleza no es lo mismo que no diferenciarse del resto de 
ella (algo imposible no ya de lograr sino de imaginar siquiera), ni es lo mismo que 
situarse al margen de ella a su mismo nivel (algo igualmente absurdo dado que el ser 
humano y la Naturaleza son entidades de distinto orden que no pueden ser puestas a un 
mismo nivel y comparadas sin caer en la irracionalidad: poner el perro al mismo nivel 
que su rabo, sea para separar perro y rabo o sea para confundirlos), ni mucho menos, 
obviamente, que situarse por encima de ella (aquí el disparate de subvertir el orden real 
de las cosas llega al extremo de dar mayor importancia a la parte -el ser humano o lo 
humano, según el caso- que al todo al que pertenece -la Naturaleza-: el rabo mueve al 
perro). Con demasiada frecuencia, tanto los críticos de la Civilización como sus 
defensores, contrarios a la sociedad tecnoindustrial o no, pasan por alto estos matices. 


Or to: 
El ser humano, primitivo o no, no es “algún otro elemento”, independiente, externo, 
separado, ajeno a la Naturaleza salvaje, sino parte de la misma (tanto es así que cuando 
el hombre trata de separarse de la Naturaleza deja de ser totalmente humano). Y, como 
ya se ha dicho, esto no implica que sea indiferenciable del resto de ella.”! 

Or maybe to: 


[S]i segun los propios Amigos de Ludd, “este hombre primitivo, [era] él mismo 
salvaje”, ¿puede entonces decirse que modificaba la Naturaleza? ¿Puede hablarse de 
modificación de la Naturaleza salvaje cuando los cambios que se producen en ella son 
causados por los propios elementos que la constituyen, es decir, por ella misma? 
¿Modifican los terremotos, las glaciaciones, las estaciones, la fauna y la flora 
autóctonas, etc., la Naturaleza salvaje, o son dichos fenómenos y agentes, así como los 
cambios que conllevan, parte de la propia Naturaleza salvaje, de sus dinámicas? ¿Eran, 
por tanto, el hombre primitivo y sus actividades parte integrante de la Naturaleza salvaje 
o no lo eran? ¿O, en todo caso, hasta dónde lo eran? O sea, ¿cuándo los cambios 
artificiales del entorno salvaje dejan de ser parte de las dinámicas propias del 
funcionamiento de los ecosistemas salvajes y de los demás elementos y sistemas no 


2% “IPs not the same to “separate” than to ‘distinguish’ or to ‘differentiate’. To be oneself a 
constituent part, although distinguishable, of Nature is not the same than not to differentiate 
oneself from the rest of Nature (something impossible not only to achieve but even to imagine); 
nor is it the same than to be outside of Nature at the same level (something equally absurd given 
that the human being and Nature are entities of different order that cannot be placed at the same 
level and compared without falling into irrationality: putting the dog at the same level as its tail, 
either to separate dog and tail or to confuse them); much less, obviously, it is the same than to 
place oneself above Nature (here the nonsense of subverting the real order of things reaches the 
extreme of giving greater importance to the part - the human being or the human world, as the 
case may be- than to the whole to which it belongs -Nature-: the tail moves the dog). Too often, 
both critics of Civilization and their defenders, contrary to techno-industrial society or not, 
ignore these nuances”. Con Amigos como éstos..., pages 56-57. 

2 “Human being, primitive or not, is not “some other element”, independent, external, separate, 
alien to wild Nature, but part of it (so much so that when man tries to separate himself from 
Nature he ceases to be totally human). And, as it has already been said, this does not imply that 
human being is indistinguishable from the rest of Nature”. Ibid. pages 60-61. 


artificiales y comienzan a ser modificaciones inaceptables, antinaturales, malas o, si lo 
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prefieren, ‘nocivas’?”. 


Regarding the first and second fragments, I have to acknowledge that nowadays I don’t 
think that current human beings are effectively part of Nature anymore. And even 
primitive humans were part of Nature only sometimes, and only to some degree, not 
completely, depending on the degree of technological and social development of their 
societies. Nature is that what is not artificial, that is, that what is not made by humans. 
Humans, both primitive and civilized are always, partly a product of their own cultures 
and societies, so to some extent they are always artificial. The bigger and stronger the 
influence of society and culture on the behaviour and existence of humans, the more 
artificial they become, and thus the less natural (1.e., part of Nature) they are. 


Another completely different thing is what happens regarding human nature (i.e., the 
part of our behaviour, minds and organisms which is determined by genetics, not by 
culture). This is still part of Nature. Even today, even in technoindustrial societies. To 
date (and while our genetics isn’t engineered) our nature is basically the same than that 
of the first humans, it virtually has not changed (it was created by natural selection 
through hundreds of thousands or millions of years of living in those primitive 
conditions). 


So, in short, we are not part of Nature any more, but our nature continues being part of 
Nature and acting consequently. And this has very serious implications (a mismatch 
between what we naturally tend to, need to and are able to be and do and what our 
artificial environments actually make us, allow us or prevent us to be and do). 


Anyway, in the second fragment I was referring (though, admittedly, quite clumsily) 
only to the fact that, even if we are not part of Nature anymore, we still need Nature to 
exist and it greatly influences and determines our existence. In the last analysis, we 
always extract the energy and the matter we need from it. And we take the space we 
need from it. And we are unavoidably subjected to its laws (gravity, thermodynamics, 
etc.). So even though nowadays we aren’t part of Nature anymore, and thus we are 
different from it, we are not and can not be independent, completely separated or 
“decoupled” (another current odious, fashionable buzzword) from it at all. 


In the third fragment, I was just responding to a statement of LAL about something that 
supposedly was said by primitivists. So actually they were the ones who were saying 
that primitive humans were part of Nature, not I. I simply took it for grant for the sake 
of argument, in order to expose the invalidity of their stance by some kind of reductio 
ad absurdum. 


Anyway, I am going to quote the following fragment too, in order to show that even 
then, I had the insight that this issue of our place with regard to Nature is quite more 
complicated than most people usually think, that we are somewhat different (thought 


2 «[IJf, according to Los Amigos the Ludd themselves, ‘this primitive man, [was] himself 


savage’, can it be said that he modified Nature? Can we talk about the modification of wild 
Nature when the changes that occur in it are caused by the very elements that constitute it, that 
is, by itself? Do earthquakes, glaciations, seasons, native fauna and flora, etc., modify wild 
Nature, or are these phenomena and agents, as well as the changes they entail, part of wild 
Nature itself, of its dynamics? Were, therefore, primitive man and his activities an integral part 
of wild Nature or were they not? Or, in any case, how far were they? That is, when do artificial 
changes in the wild environment cease to be part of the own dynamics of the functioning of wild 
ecosystems and other non-artificial elements and systems and begin to be unacceptable, 
unnatural, bad modifications or, if they prefer, ‘noxious’?”. Ibid., pages 64-65. 


not utterly separated) from Nature, and that I was already aware that I had to further 
develop the issue more logically and systematically: 


Esto de “distinguirse” o no de la Naturaleza es un tópico recurrente en la 
literatura “ecologista” y antiecologista, y a menudo reina la más absoluta 
confusión al respecto, y los mismos que dicen por un lado que no hay que 
separar al ser humano de la Naturaleza, por otro suelen dar muestras con 
frecuencia, no ya de establecer dicha separación, sino de defenderla a capa y 
espada según les interese (y/o de criticar a quienes, según ellos, no la establecen 
suficientemente). El asunto es complicado y para tratarlo con un mínimo de 
seriedad y profundidad habría que dedicarle otro artículo en exclusiva, cosa que, 
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al menos de momento, U.R. no hará. 


You also say: “drawing a line after which the human intervention in natural processes 
becomes an intervention external to it, can not be an ‘objective’ judgment and can be 
done only based on value judgments”. Well, again I think that, though quite 
complicated, it is not a question of values but of mere empirical facts. What you are 
trying to draw, in principle is not a moral distinction between bad and not bad (or good, 
or neutral), but merely a descriptive line between two different situations. You don’t 
need to make moral evaluations for this. You simply have to observe the facts and 
differentiate them according to their objective traits (quantity, intensity, degree, extent, 
etc.). And this, in principle, is something completely independent from making value 
judgements. Later, when you have defined and delimited the differences, you can judge 
them according to your values, if you want, but this is another completely different 
thing from simply describing and objectively differentiating, and should not be 
mistaken for this. 


On the other hand, when the changes are not fast and drastic, the stages are not strictly 
discrete, the processes are gradual and the boundaries or “turning points” are not single 
strictly determined points or lines, but they are longer periods or larger areas, it is much 
more difficult to precisely determinate their exact limits, of course; but this doesn’t 
mean that it is always utterly impossible to delimit those changes, and much less that 
those gradual changes or differentiations don’t exist. In this case, one can’t mark exactly 
a concrete and discrete point in (pre)history when human intervention in natural 
processes at once shifted from being completely part of natural dynamics to being an 
intervention utterly external to Nature, if only because often the change from one 
situation to the other didn’t happened instantly, it was not a sudden leap, but a gradual 
and slow (at least at the beginning) process of change. It is a generally continuous 
gradient with innumerable intermediate stages between its two extremes: the earliest 
and most primitive hominids being completely part of Nature and acting as any other 
natural element, and we, current technoindustrial society’s denizens who aren’t virtually 
part of Nature anymore. We can try to delimit some more or less long periods or stages 
when some crucial changes took place and alienated us from Nature ever more (the 
emergence of sedentism, of agriculture, of civilization, of industrialization), but those 


2 “This issue of humans ‘being distinguished’ or not from Nature is a recurring topic in the 
‘environmentalist’ and anti-environmentalist literature, and often the most absolute confusion 
reigns about it; and the same ones that, on the one hand, say that the human being must not be 
separated from Nature, on the other hand, often show signs, not only of establishing such 
separation, but of defending it tooth and nail, depending on their convenience (and/or of 
criticizing those who, according to them, do not establish it sufficiently). The matter is 
complicated and to treat it with a minimum of seriousness and depth it would be necessary to 
dedicate another exclusive article, which, at least for now, U.R. won’t do”. Ibid. pages 55-56. 


stages weren’t the beginning of the process of alienation of humans from Nature. It 
began much earlier. When exactly? Who knows! It perhaps began slightly and subtly 
with the making of the first tools, and then, gradually, it further intensified successively 
with the use of fire, with the emergence of non-material culture and complex language, 
etc. Or maybe it began later (the making and use of very simple tools isn’t an exclusive 
human trait), with the use of fire; or with non-material culture; or with complex 
language... I don’t know. 


Anyway, it is not as important to exactly determine when this process of alienation from 
Nature began, as to see that the more intense and extensive the artificialization of our 
environment the less we are part of Nature. 


